Ray Cooper, artist 
and craftsman, 
talks to 

HARRY DOHERTY 


ACROSS the street, crowds pour 
excitedly into the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. Touts demand 
extortionate ticket prices for the 
penultimate concert of Elton John’s 
London residency. Fans are only too 
grateful to pay small fortunes to see 
Elton and another man, given equal 
billing, whose name, face and repu- 
tation they aren’t too familiar with. 
Now, one hour before kick-off, 
Ray Cooper sits opposite me. We sip 
coffee by the window of Friends, the 
up-market Covent Garden restaurant 
‘owned by Elton’s manager, John 
Reid. The decor recalls the carefree 
upper class of the mid-Twenties. The 
muzak is a lilting orchestral period 
piece. 

Ray Cooper fits snugly into this 
quaint anachronistic setting. His fea- 
tures —~ a sharp rectangular visage 
placed on a lanky body — and style — 
straight out of The 39 Steps — are both 
immediately impressive and anonymous. 
He could be an actor — perhaps a cop 
in The Sweeney. Or he could be a bank 
clerk. 

Cooper is a fascinating man. His ec- 
centric stage performance is the explo- 
sion of a volcano of nervous energy, but 
out of the public glare, he is unassum- 
ing, modest and spoken. 

A glance at his career is as fascinat- 
ing. It’s an awesome list — the Beatles 
(band and individually), Rolling Stones, 
Byrds, America, Joan Armatrading, 
David Essex, Harry Nilsson, Carly 
Simon, Elton John, and it goes on and 
cn and... He reckons that at one time 
he was playing on 12 or 15 sessions 
a week, frequently unaware of what 
artist he was playing with. “I very rare- 
ly. get copies of the albums,” he laughs. 
“Lots of promises, though. I usually go 
out and buy them.” 3 

Ask Ray Cooper for a rough guess at 
how many sessions he’s played on, and 
you get a puzzled chuckle. 

“Goodness. I go back so far. From 
Johnny Dankworth and Cleo Laine to 
the Maynard Ferguson Band. I used to 
do the Simon Dee Show, Remember 
that?” He has a sudden rush of memory. 
“I mean, I was at the Drury, Lane 
Theatre before . . . in the pit. I’ve been 
in the orchestra pit at the Palladium, 
too. I've done all these» theatres and 
things. I loved it. Music has given me 
a lovely, enjoyable life, and I’ve met 
lots of wonderful people. I’ve been very 
lucky to move around different social 
strata. 

“It was a very strange embryonic 
development into the session world. The 
session world is supposed to be the 
height of our profession, because it gives 
you this diversity and it’s supposed to 

e the hardest job because you never 

know what you're going to meet. And 
et sessionmen are treated very much 
ike business fodder and there’s almost 
an embarrassment at the end of a ses- 
sion to even applaud from the produc- 
>tion box . . . but then one’s dealing with 

a music business which doesn’t under- 

stand the craftsmanship of a musician.” 


NS COFER'S account of his past is often 
flavoured with some interesting 
and forthright opinions about the state 
of the pop music industry. Zh 

He says that he came up through “a 
vague jazz circuit’: “I was very lucky 
to have played with a lot of my heroes 
befere they died, people like Tubby 
Hayes and Phil Seamen, lots of 
great musicians. Then you find yourself 
in @ pit and this is where the magic 
comes in..or the luck; because there’s 
an incredible amount of very fine play- 
ers, much better than. me. In fact, I’m 
hoping that when thé kids come and see 
me in this concert (with Elton), it will 
send them into coneert halls looking for 
other percussion players. If I can un- 
lock that door for them. fantastic. 

“Tl keep on this.subject for a little 
while, if I may. I think Elton and my- 
self are very aware that music needs 
tc be pushed all the time. It needs to 
push down barriers, It needs to marry 
up properly with the theatre again 
which, for me, the music bus:ness took 
it away from. It made it into a money- 
making business which took it away 
from the other art forms. The music 
business, perhaps because cf its lack of 
understanding of the basic commodity 
which is musicians/people, doesn’t seem 
to be able to push this art form. 

“Elton and myself are not trying to 
say anything other than ‘Here's clarity 
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of veice/piano. Here’s a percussion sec- 
tion which looks like it could be in the 
London S apaOny, Orchestra.’ We try to 
Open some doors a little bit. If one kid 
out of 2,000 at a concert wants to go 
and see another percussion section, and 
he goes to see the BBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, then a job’s done. I’ve opened 
a door for someone. 

“Jimmy Guercio opened a dcor when 
he brought Blood Sweat And Tears out, 
and the advent of brass opened people's 
ears. Suddenly brass was being played 
into their music, into rock ’n’ roll. Sud- 
denly things like Stravinsky were not 
to be poo-pooed any more. That’s very 
important. Music must do that.” 


OOPER’S performance with Elton 

“_John, where he is seen at work on 
a’range of about eight percussive in- 
struments (including drums, gong, tim- 
pani, bells and xylophones), will give 
many people a new view of his craft. I 
innocently say that the only #stru- 
ment most people associated with per- 
cussion is the tambourine. 

“And even a tambourine is an instru- 
ment that one needs to know,” he quick- 
ly asserts. “One needs to learn about it. 
and there’s all sorts of techniques of 
tambourine-playing. I must say that 


there are so many brilliant players and ~ 
if I can help people to go and see them 
by saying that I'm at the bottom rung of 
the ladder, then great. People like Tris- 
tan Fry and Frank Ricotti, Players in 
symphony orchestras. These characters 
are nameless to me, almost, but I go to 
see them to regenerate my interest. 
There’s a wonderful old man called Jim- 
my Blades who's a very fine percussion- 
ist. He did the J. Arthur Rank gong.He 
played the gong. If you look cn the back 
of albums, these characters are always 
cropping up. Such fine players.” 

Who never achieve recognition? 

“Well, I think there’s one part of your 
life. where ycu make a choice and you 
put your energies into performing or 
whatever. Perhaps they prefer to stay” 
where they are.” 

An attitude that perhaps affected Coo- 
per, too, because he seemed almost em- 
barrassed to be headlining with Elton. 
A hangover, maybe, from the traditional 
subservient role of the percussionist? 

“Well, this show for me is a marriage 


“of pop music and theatre, because the 


role I play is very much a role. It has 
to be, because of the times when I don’t 
play. What do I do? This is hor the 
whole image evolved. Nobody asked me 
to wear a three-piece suit. I just thought 


that somehow I have to keep this kind 
of discipline; this total image that 
people will remember but won't re- 
member me specifically. I think I add 
a little bit of the bizarre element, 
which they remember. It’s not im- 
portant that they remember. It’s not 
important that they remember my 
mame or face. What is important is 
that they remember what I did. 
“And, yes, I am totally subservient. 
As you-know, the one thing that is 
missing is that there are no Ray Cooper 
albums, deliberately so because I have 
no interest in that at the moment. My 
ambitions are to be a good workman 
and to open some doors. I did worry 
when Elton first asked me to do a show 
like this, but then I know that he 
wouldn't put me or himself in an em- 
barrassing situation. My first reaction 
was ‘Fantastic, but it must be directed.” 
“T had a brief spell in the theatre a 
long time ago as a very bad actor — 
and I mean very bad — but I'd love to 
get back into that again. With Elton’s 
show, I thought that it must be directed, 
because here would be two people on 
stage playing a very dramatic type of 
music. A lot of it isn’t rock 'n’ roll. 
And again, unfortunately, because of 
this divorce between theatre and pop, 
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where would there be a director who. 
has had a chance to get into rock 'n’ 
roll?- When we were in Europe, I was 
heping that people like Bergman and 
Zeffirelli would turn up, because I’m sure 
they would love to get into rock ’n’ roll. 
I'm sure the theatre loves the raw 
anarchic energy of rock ’n’ roll and 
could learn and get so much from it.” 


4 fiase Elton John/Ray Cooper show - 
rolled into Sweden to find. that 
Bergman was in tax exile, while in 
Paris they invited Peter Brook but he 
wasn't around. Maybe they crept in 
unnoticed as these people are wont to 
do, Ray, optimistically observed. What- 
ever, he stressed his view that the 
future of contemporary pop lies in an 
amalgamation with theatre, subtly 
merging his point into a condemna- 
tion of the ruthless cycnicism of the 
music business. 

“The business won't do it because 
it doesn’t have the need for it, seeming- 
ly. But it’s all about musicians. I mean, 
musicians sell records. The business 
will, inevitably, disagree. But Elton goes 
out on the road and the records instant- 
ly sel] again. You have to be seen; you 
fave to pay tribute to your public. 

“I think that the music business as 
such is losing its sense of priority. I 
always think of it in terms. of biblical 
language. In the beginning, there were 
musicians and the musicians begat 
managers and therefore the business. 
Now it’s becoming the business begat 
musicians. It’s not like that. First of ail 
you_ have to have talent and craft. 

“There's a lot of people in the music 
business who aren’t musicians. That's 
very strange, I don’t think that in any 
other multi-million. dollar corporation, 
you have people at the executive level 
who aren't in the trade, as it were, And 
therefore this failure to recognise crafts- 
manship is very dangerous. A lot of 
musicians now are embarrassed to be 
called ‘artists’ as such because the dig- 
nity of being a musicians is gone, which 
“is a shame because sometimes that’s alj 
they have. It used to be that one had to 
be an intelligent member of society to 
be a musician. Suddenly it’s anybody’s 
game, and that’s where the dignity goes 
out of the window. 

“The music business must learn to 
give back, to have the expertise to in- 
ject people who are going to research 
into ‘the philosophy of music again. 
They’ve lost it. As I say, there’s a total 
void between musicians and the busi- 
ness. When is the business going to set 
up bodies of people to investigate what's 
needed? I admire Julie Covington im- 
mensly because she is a woman who is 
doing what she wants to do in the 
entertainment world total — a straight 
actress, an opera singer, a rock ’n’ roll 
singer. That's incredible.” 


H's tone adopts a tinge of bitterness. 
“But where does the business help 
her? She has put herself out on a limb- 
The music business treats artists like 
football players by giving them a ten- 
year living period. After ten years, they 
don't know what to do with them. 

‘SA body must be set up. Instead of 
record company conventions where their 
biggest artists come and play for them 
as a cabaret spot, the business should 
play for musicians By saying ‘What do 
you need?’, They should get off the 
Model T Ford thing and look for new 
developments, Punk, I felt, was a terrib- 
ly exciting development and I am very 
disappointed that the media and the 
business killed it. It took one facet — 
the destruction element — and therefore 
gave it about two years of maximum 
money-making, but then killed it. 

“Out of that energy — so raw, so 
wonderful — something magical could 
have been created. Now we'll never 
know. 

“Tf one is not careful, big business is 
gcing to be the total -annihilation of 
Tock ’n’ roll. One saw that in cinema. 
Cinema virtually killed itself. There 
needs to be a statement made by an- 
other art form, a dramatic statement 
made by a writer or painter on the 
music business because, for me, we're 
ona not particularly healthy line. 

“For me, idealistically, pop music is 
an art form and I want to be part of 
something that has made a mark. 1 
mean, pop is only ten years old but 
what has happened at the end of ten 
years? People are dying. Pop musicians 
are falling down dead. Why are the 
people dying? I'd like to be part .of 2 
wave of musicians that start to break 
these things down — which is idealist- 
ic, but so necessary.” 

Cooper suddenly stops. He is amused 
and embarrassed by his cutburst, and 
apologises for being so uncharacteristic- 
ally loquacious. It’s time now to leave 
for the theatre, so we trot across the 
street. Cooper mingles undisturbed with 
the crowd. He isn’t noticed. I didn’t ex- 
pect him to be. It would have been a 
nice touch if the spivs had offered him 
a ticket on the black market. 

But they didn’t. They probably thought 
he looked much too respectable for this 
pop stuff. 


